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TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND SCHOOLS TO AID 
NATIONAL LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE IN 
CELEBRATING LIBERTY DAY. 


Treasury Department and Bureau of Education Cooperating to 
make Combined Celebration a Success—Government 
will send Suggested Program to all Communities. 


The Treasury Department, through its National Liberty Loan 
Committee, has adopted the plan suggested by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to designate Saturday, October 12, which comes at the close 
of the second week of the Fourth Liberty Loan Drive, as Liberty 
Day, and to request every school district in the United States to 
arrange for a celebration of the discovery of America with an ap- 
propriate Harvest Home festival. 


Appropriateness of the Combined Celebration. 


In his letter announcing the plan to the governors of the Federal 
Reserve districts, Mr. Lewis B. Franklin points out the appropri- 
ateness of an educational celebration that will combine the cele- 
bration of the discovery of America and Liberty Day. Mr. Frank- 
lin says: ‘‘When the people of a community recount the fruits of 
their summer’s labor they will naturally ask themselves what 
share of them they ought to invest in Liberty bonds. When they 
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come to realize what the discovery of America has meant to them 
personally, what it has meant for the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy, what it will mean for the salvation of the world in the present 
world tragedy, when they begin to feel all this, they must of neces- 
sity say, ‘this is worth investing in, worth fighting for, worth mak- 
ing any sacrifice for.’ 

“To create this state of mind is the purpose of celebrating the 
discovery of America. It is our hope that the nation-wide cele- 
bration will stir such enthusiasm over America’s mission in the 
world as to enable each community to reach at least its quota by 
that day. Let every local community make this its goal and on 
Liberty Day announce the achievement and rejoice over it. 

“There is something vastly inspiring in the thought of all the 
local neighborhoods in the United States meeting the same day on 
the basis of citizenship with united devotion to the ideals for which 
America stands. ‘Morale is to force as three is to one,’ said Napo- 
leon. To mobilize the spirit of America is of paramount import- 
ance. October 12 furnishes the occasion for expressing the Na- 
tion’s spirit in definite terms of service to meet the Nation’s need.”’ 


Bureau of Education Preparing Suggestions. 


At the request of the National Liberty Lean Committee, the 
Bureau of Education has prepared suggestions for a Harvest Home 
festival and is having these mailed to practicaliy every schoolhouse 
in the United States. State and local leaders of the loan drive 
have been instructed to familiarize themselves with the plau of 
cooperation with the Bureau of Education and to get behind the 
program for the celebration. Director Franklin points out that 
the program prepared by the Government is mercly suggestive. 
It is felt that the two central ideas—the discovery of our country 
and the Harvest Home festival—are so simple and yet so significant 
that every community will be able to adapt them to local condi- 
tions and express them effectively. The form of the celebration 
contemplated will include such activities as war-time athletics, 
games, community singing, a community dinner party, a Colum- 
bus pageant, and addresses. 

“The Bureau of Education willingly responds to the request of 
the National Liberty Loan Committee to prepare a program for 
Community Celebrations of America’s discovery day, October 12, 
and to cooperate throughout the nation to help make them a success. 
It does so, not only because it desires to render a service to the cause 
of democracy, for the sake of which the people are again asked to 
buy bonds, but also because the celebration of this anniversary 
furnishes the opportunity to stimulate the practice of citizenship 
in local communities, which is the permanent aim of the Pureau 
in its community center work. 

“The surest guarantee of success in our efforts to win a victory 
for democracy in Europe is the practice of democracy in America, 
Inspiring possibilities, therefore, present themselves to the citizens 
of our country when they meet as communities to consider the dis- 
covery of America and its significance for the cause of freedom, 
October 12 should be made the occasion for rendering conspicuous 
service in the promotion of the ideals for which the nation is now 
making heroic sacrifices.” 
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TEACHERS AND THE DRAFT. 





Official Statement Issued by the Commis- 
sioner ef Education With Approval 
of the War Depariment. 





The Commissioner of Education has sent 
to superintendents and principal chools 
the following letter covering the cases of 


teachers rezictered under the ne cleetive 
service draft act: 

“The extension of the selective draft ages, 
by recent act of Congrese, renders many school 
officers and teachers liable to call for military 
service. It is not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, however, to call to the colors men 





whose services are necessary to thecarrying | 


on of the country’s educational enterprise, 
The Provost Marshal General is instructing 
local and district boards to give deferred 
classification to men who are essential to the 
operation of educational institutions. In- 
dustrial advisers have been a inted to as- 
sist district Loardsin determining t! li 
ity of claims for deferred classification 
exemption in order that fundamental 

derta’ ings, including education, may not he 


ul- 


unduly disrupted. It is, of course, under- 
stood that persons not essential to the con- 
tinuance of oer underta! ings will not be 


given deferred classification on the ground 
of occupation. 

“TI advise you to scrutinize \ 
care the teaching personne! of the 
echools under your charge with the 


it} 
ith, per 
I 


‘jal 
se -hool or 


f 


vie W oy 


determining which men teachers, _ rin- 
tendents, or supervisors are indispens: hle. 


In this connection you should consider + ies 
possil.ility of reorganizing your staff and 9 
the possi! ility of replacing men of milit: 

age by others not within the limits of he 8 
selective drait or bywomen. The attention 
of such teachers as you decide are actually 
essential to the carrying forward of the 
schools should he called to the substance of 
the inclosed documents in order that they 
may claim deferred classification when they 
fill out their questionnaires. In addition, 
the head of each schoo! should ma‘e certain 
that the industrial adviser of the district 
board is fully informed with respect to the 
cases of all these teachers when their cases 
come before the board for decision.” 

Under the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment district boards are charged with the 
duty of “selecting the individual whose 
engagement in industry, including agricul- 
ture, or whose occupations or employments 
are such as to require their continued service 
in civil liferatherthan inthe Army.”’ Each 
district board will appoint three industrial 
advisers to give a!vice on the necessury 
adjustments “between the necessities of the 
military establishments and the require- 
ments of the industries. 

The two points considered in deferred 
classification are: (1) Is the employment 
necessary in a sense that it is vital tothe ‘ad- 
equate and effective maintenance of the 
Military Establishment for the effective 
operation of the military forces or the main- 
tenance of national interest during the emer- 
gency”? (2) Is the registrant so essential to 
the occupation that hecan not be replaced? 

The classifications of teachers and other 
school workers will necessarily depend upon 
the action of administrative school officials. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND WAR-SAVINGS. WORK. 





State Directors 


Report Hearty Cooperation on the Part of Schools—‘Yalue of 


National Plan Discussed. 





testimony of the work of the 
100ls in War Saving itained in replies 
le by the various State directors to a 
tionnaire of the National 
Committee. 


Interesting 


7 s is col 
mac 


13 


ques War-Savings 


Cooperation of State School Authorities. 


t two of the 41 Btate directors reply- 
t cordial cooperation on 


authorities. Ala- 


All bu 


> ] 
ing report the mos 


the part of the State schoo! 


bama says that this cooperation has been 
‘‘very general and very satisfactory.” 
Idaho says: ‘‘Our educational work in the 


sful than we 
‘The Stat 


100ls has been far more succe 


BCk 


expected.” Indiana declares: 


superintendents of public schools and 
county and city superintendents and 
teachers have given wonderful support in 
our campaign.” 

Most of the State directors report that 
the campaign in the schools handled 
through the State and county school au- 


1 


thorilies 


Use of Plans Suggested by the National 
Committee. 


three-fourths of 
san the 
omumnittee, 


About he § 
that they have 
the National C 
mation of them, 


states report 
d by 
16 approxi- 


t 
plans suggest 
or son 
the changes being usually 
necessary to adapt the national 
conditions. In Massachu- 
k the form of the ‘‘ Happy 
which enrolled a hun- 


cam- 


such as were 
plans to local 
setts the plan too 
Jacks Thrift Clubs, ” 
dred thousand pupils in a two months’ 
Pitt 1eral sug- 





paign. burgh says: ‘‘The ger 

gestions of the National Committee were 
udopted, but we adapted ourselves to the 
conditions as we found them, making modi- 


fications where necessary.” 


Other Plans. 


Many of the States adopted special pfans 


to make the war-savings campaign success- 
ful. bad a roll of honor for each 
schoolroom forming asociety. lowa ‘‘ broad- 
pe of the war-savings societies 
to make them permanent community center 


woman, 


Illinois 
ened the sco 


including every man, 
district, for the purpose of 


organizations, 
and child in the 
patriotic education. 
ties serve as a means of coordinating the 
activities of a community in the various 
drives put on by county organizations,such as 
war-savings stamps, Liberty loan, Red Cross, 
and Army Y. M. C. A. campaigns and food 
and fuel conservation measures. The war- 
savings societies serve as active educational 
centers to prepare the minds of the people 
that they may intelligently and earnestly 


The war-savings socie- 


























meet their cblization in all these matters on 
the basis of the pledge they have made upon 
becofning members of the war-savings soci- 
ety.” New York State boosted the organ- 
ization of a ‘national war-savings army.” 


burgh 


Pitts attempted to di 


the war-savings 
work through the existing 


) 
' 
Jl 


units. North edilain llaieal a bronze 
memorial tablet to the school saving the most 
yer capita’ by the purchas> of war-savings 


I 
stamps during the year. 

Is a National School Plan Desirable? 
“Do you feel 


should 


In answer to the question 
that a general national school plan 
be adopted and directed from Washington? 
the are 


South Carolina thinks that 


equally divided 


4c 


States almost 


the best results 


can be obtained by supplementary activi- 
ties directed from Washington, leaving the 
main work in the hands of State directora.”’ 
Alabama says: ‘‘We believe the individual 
school work is the best.”’ Florida is not con- 
vinced that a general national schoo! plan 
could be devised suitable for ev« ry tate in 
the Union. Kentucky thinks this matter 
is well handled in the States through the 
State and county school organizations. 
North Carolina says: ‘“No nation-wide plan 
would be applicable in the State,” and New 
Hampshire asserts that ‘National plans 


directed from Washington generally do not 
work here.”’ 

On the other hand, s that a 
general national school plan directed from 


Arizona think 


Washington ‘‘ would greatly assist.”’ Jowa, 
Indiana, Massachusetts are inclined to be 

lieve in the national plan provided the plan 
adopted is the one they have found suecess- 


ful. Montana is convinced that ‘‘anything 
emanating from Washington carr 
weight than from local 
answers: ‘‘Certainly yes. 
a plan directed from Washington with 
fications to suit local needs,’’ and Virginia 
and Washington are both convinced that a 


i 8 more 


sources.’’ Te 


There should be 


xas 


modi- 


general national school plan would be a good 
thing, though they think this plan should 
be carried out in each State under the direct 
supervision of the State superintendents. 


Formation of War Savings Societies in the 
Schools. 

All the States report rather fully a 
method of organizing societies in the schools. 
lowa says: ‘‘First, we draft county 
superintendent to be captain of war savings 
societies, organized in all rural school dis- 
tricts in the county and in towns of less than 
1,000 population. In towns of between 
1,000 and 10,000 we draft the superintendent 


Lo the 


each 





of schools as captain. In the cities we draft 
the principals of ward buildings. The cap- 
tain selects the proper person to be leader of 
the society in each district or school and 
forwards the name of each to us, with a de- 
scription of the territory to be covered by his 
society. We then draft these individuals 
selected by their captain. We commission 
them as sergeants in our State organization 
and assign them the duties of organizing and 
leading the war sayings societies in their 


respet tive territories. 


Massachusetts secured the organization of | 
war savings societies by appealing to the | 
teachers, who in turn asked the aid of their | 
salaried | 
| creasing thrift-campaign activities in the 


pupils. One of the 
executive assistants is on the road making 
visits and speaking to all the schools through- 
out the State continuously on the topic of 
Thrift, and inspiring the children to buy 
stamps and form war savings societies. 


prominent 


Associate Members and Buttons Indicating 
Rank. 


Relatively few of the States report that 
the school children are securing associate 
members. 
the children make direct sales of stamps. 

In answer to the question ‘‘ Has there been 
a demand on the part of the children for cap- 
tain, major, colonel, and general buttons as 


a reward for securing associate members?”’ 


most of the State directors reply that there | 
Idaho asserts | 
| is then awarded a gold star, beside his name 


has been very little demand. 
that the ‘‘Captain, general, major, or colonel 
buttons are of no use to us.”’ 


contrast to most of the States, says: ‘‘The 
children are much interested in buttons; in 
fact, we have not been able to secure a suifli- 
cient number of buttons from the Federal 
committee for distribution among the school 


children of Indiana.”’ 


School Children as Salesmen for War Savy- 
ings Stamps. 


The experiences of most of the States is 
definitely against the practices of using 
children for selling war savings 
stamps. Iowa says: ‘‘No. We believe this 
is a man’s job, and that the proper way to 
sell stamps is to conduct a big, vigorous 
campaign through a well-organized force of 
solicitors, under the direction of the county 
chairman; to secure a written pledge of each 
man, woman, and child in the county to buy 
during the year the amount of stamps which 
represents hisshare. The War Savings Soci- 
ety will give these individuals constant en- 
couragement to pay their pledges promptly 
on time, and will check them up to see that 
they doso. It will also offer a constant op- 
portunity for children and others to buy 
more than they have pledged and to buy 
regularly, as the result of regular habits of 
savings, fostered by the society. The patri- 
otic discussion of the society should prepare 
the people to buy more heavily than they 
proposed to do at first.”’ 


school 


The testimony is that generally | 


South Carolina | 
reports a limited demand, while Indiana, in | 





Many of the directors make the point that 
children are too easily put off with small 
amounts and are only effective after the field 
has been first covered by adults. The Okla- 
homa director says: ‘“‘I do not favor the use 
of the school children for selling war savings 
stamps, due to the fact that it is presumed 
that every person has already pledged him- 


| self to purchase war savings stamps and has 


designated where he will purchase stamps, 
and any solicitation on the part of the school 
children would interfere with the pledge- 
card campaign.”’ 


Increasing Activities in the Schools. 


Most of the States make suggestions for in- 


schools. Florida plans for closer coopera- 
tion of local committees. In this State the 
director favors the offering of a flag of some 
design authorized by the National Com- 
mittee to the schools showing the best per 
capita results. Illinois also proposes a ban- 
nerora tablet. Towa has worked out a plan 
known as “On to Berlin by the war savings 
way.”’ The plan is, briefly, as follows: 

On a map of Central Europe Berlin is sur- 
rounded by 16 concentric circles. Each cir- 
cle is a trench. Each pupil is provided 
with a tiny American flag bearing his name 
and mounted on a pin. He plants his flag 
forward one trench with the purchase of each 
thrift stamp. He plants his flag in Berlin 
when he pays for his war savings stamp. He 


on the honor roll, and then begins over 
again. 
in a conspicuous place on the schoolroom 
wall, where all may see the progress each is 
making—‘‘On to Berlin.”’ 

In Wisconsin the chairman of the school 
department and the State director have been 
spending recent weeks attending teachers’ 
institutes advocating the forming of War 
Savings Societies for both the children and 
the adult population of the school district. 
The department of education at Madison is 
energetically aiding in this work, and it is 
hoped that an interesting program may be 
worked out, so that in addition to the meet- 
ings of the children there may be a monthly 
meeting of the adults. The Wisconsin State 
director says: 

‘I feel that the war-savings campaign has 
created thousands of Liberty loan buyers; 
that the war-savings movement is the edu- 
cational movement which has made possible 
the sale of Liberty loan bonds to many 
who received their introduction to Govern- 
ment securities and who made their first 
savings by the acquisition of a thrift stamp. 
This may sound extreme, but if you take 
into consideration the fact that after we 
were at war seven months there were but 
9,000,000 of the 110,000,000 Americans who 
had purchased Government securities, you 
must come to the conclusion that the war- 
savings movement has created millions of 
partners for Uncle Sam.” 





The map bearing the flag is posted | 
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ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS FROM 
THE NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE. 


Three sets of problems have recently 
been distributed to school superintendents 
by the National War Savings Committee. 
The problems were prepared by Franklin 8. 
Hoyt, of Houghton, Mifflin Co., Lillian 
Kupfer, of the American Book Co., and 
Laura M. Smith, supervisor of elementary 
schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

The problems prepared by Mr. Hoyt and 
Miss Kupfer cover all grades from the third 
to the eighth and contain many practical 
examples dealing with war-savings stamps, 
Liberty loan bonds, or other war subjects. 

The problems prepared by Miss Smith 
cover the grades from 1 to 7. 

The lessons are in mimeograph form. 
Single copies, suitable for duplication by 
the local schools, may be obtained from the 
Division of Education, National War Sav- 
ings Committee, Washington, D. C., or from 
the State director. 





STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING 
CORPS. 





Colleges Eager to Cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment—War Department Working on 
Details of Courses. 

The following brief statement compiled 
by the War Department answers numerous 
questions that have been asked with regard 
to the Students’ Army Training Corps: 

1, A student entering the Students’ Army 
Training Corps is not given deferred classifi- 
cation or temporary exemption from service. 

2. After he has been registered by his 
local board he may be voluntarily inducted 
into the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
He will be placed on active duty immedi- 
ately upon his induction, and will receive 
pay of $30 per month. The War Depart- 
ment will enter into contracts with educa- 
tional institutions for the quartering, sub- 
sistence, and instruction of members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps units estab- 
lished at such institutions. Members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps will remain 
in the educational institutions until assigned 
to an officers’ training camp, or to a non- 
commissioned officers’ training school, or te 
a depot brigade, or, in certain cases they 
may be allowed to continue in the educa- 
tional institutions for such technical or special 
training as the needs of the service require. 

3. Eligibility to voluntary induction in 
the Students’ Army Training Corps is limi- 
ted to registrants under the selective service 
regulations who are physically fit to perform 
military duty and who have had a grammar 
school education or its equivalent, and who 
are in attendance at one of the institutions 
maintaining a Students’ Army Training Corps, 








a et ee 








4. A unit of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps may consist of two sections: One (a 
vocational section) for those who have had 
grammar school education or its equivalent; 
and one (a collegiate sectio for those who 
have been graduated from a standard four- 
year high school or its equivalent. 

5. A registrant who is bef: 
opening of the institution which he plans 
to attend, must answer the call of his local 
board, but may later apply for transfer to 
the Students’ Army Training Corps. Units 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps will 
be established at approved institutions only. 

6. There will be no enli in the 
Students’ Army Training Admis- 
sion will be in all cases by voluntary induc- 
tion or draft. 

7. Itisexpected that the vi 
tions will take place about Oct 

8. 


" , 
( illed re tne 


stments 


Corps. 


; : 
luntary induc- 


yber 1. 
Iniormation concerning the routine of 
voluntary induction will be supplied to the 
commanding oflicers of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps units whenever 
shall have been established. 


these units 


Courses of Study. 


The Committee on Education and Special 
Training has issued the following 


of courses and subjects: 


statement 


’ Army 
of 


} 4 
iC] 


In the curriculum of the Stu 


Training Corps, the average number 


hours each week wili be as follows: Subjects 
including practical and theoretical military 
instruction and physical training, 11 hours 
a week; allied subjects including lectures, 


recitations, laboratory instruction and the 
preparation needed for such work, 42 hours 
a week, 

These hours are set forth with ref 
the normal course period. In the case of 
students who have had at least one year at 
an approved institution, during which they 
have specialized in studies which fo 
of the preparation program for chemical war- 
fare, Medical Corps, Engineer Corps, the 
Ordnance Corps, or other technical branches 
of the service, the Committee on Education 
may authorize a reduction in the hours of 
military training to not less than six hours 
aweek. This is only in the event that ad- 
ditional number of hours be given 
study of technical subjects. 


rence to 


¢ 
torr 


m part 


1 
to tue 


Allied Subjects. 
elected for 
ps 


mathematics, 


Ordinarily the. allied subject 
the Students’ Army Training ¢ 
English, I'rench, 


will be 


German, 


physics, psychology, chemistry, biology, 
geology, geography, topography and map 
making, meteorology, astronomy, hygiene, 


sanitation, descriptive geometry, law, mili- 
tary law and government. Permission may 
be given for the recognition of one other sub- 
ject provided that it requires not more than 
three hours a week in lectures and recitations. 

The presidents of the colleges which have 
been authorized as units of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps were advised that the 
collegiate section is confined to students 


¥ 
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e e 2 . ‘ 
raduated from standard, four-year second- | of the authenticity of the article fi 


| ary schools or students having the equivalent 


of such educational qualifications. 





SENATE DEBATES STUDENTS’ 
ARMY TRAINING CORPS. 


nate dehated the Students’ Army 
[raining ( 
man power bill was still in conferen¢ 
Senator VW m read to the Senators David 
published in the Wash- 


Lawrence's article 
August 29, 


rps plan on August 30, while the 
e, 

at 
ineton Star and other papers on 
‘United States to Finance Boys in 
material 


entitled 
College.’’ 


similar to that in School Life for September 


The article contained 


1, and was presumably based on statements 


ent to the colleges by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Special Training of the War De- 
partment under date of August 28. Follow- 
ng the reading of the article Mr. Watson said: 

‘Mr. President, this article shows that, 


with the consent and approval of Gen. 

[ understand it, 400 colleges in the 
| States are to be taken over under the 
operation of the draft act that was passed last 
weekfor the purpose of training acertain num- 
ber of young men 18, 19, and 20 years of age. 

‘T wish to ask the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee or some other member or 
f tl 


for that acti 


members « committee what authority 


n is given in that act?’ 


1 
A 


Senator Cl 


amberlain replied that he coulk 
not give the exact source of the article, but 
he suggested that it might possibly have 
some connection with the work of Dr. C. R. 
Mann and his associates, who, he understood, 
were endeavoring to assist the War Depart- 
ment in the education of young men. 

Senator Ledge pointed out that the Senate 
d a committee amendment to the draft 


7 
na 
ie 


extension bill which was designed to make 
up for the loss of education incidental to 
ervice in the Army, and he asked for in- 
formation as to what the conference report 
had done t 

The new provision, whereby the House 


was then read by Senator 
y 


» change the provision. 


view prey ailed, 
Chamberlain. It was as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War is authorized 
ign ior 
special and technical training, soldiers who 


to to ‘educational institutions, 
enter the military service under the pro- 
visions of this act in such numbers and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe; and 
is authorized to contract with such eduea- 
tional institutions for the subsistence, quar- 
ters, and military and academic instruction 
of such soldiers.’’ 

Senator Lodge pointed out that this does 
not involve ‘‘taking over the colleges,’’ but 
simply allowed the War Department to 
assign young men for military training to 
certain colleges, as had been done to some 
extent already. Senator Smoot showed that 
certain educational institutions in different 
parts of the country have already been desig- 
nated for training purposes. <A discussion 





| 








. " 
f 


“ily 


to the statement by Senator Warren, a mem 


ber of the Committce on Military Aff 
that he knew of ‘‘no law under which 
measure as elaborate as sug l iv 
article could be carried out to whicl 


Senator Fletcher of Florida replic 


“Mr. President, as I understand the siti 
ation, it is intended to provide training for 
boys between 18 and 19 years Now, 
whether that training is to take place i 
camp or whether at certain coll vhei 
the training can be supplied properly and 
to the best advantage it is a question for the 
War Department to determine. They can 
decide that where boys 18 years of age are 
attending school or desire to attend school 
where they can obtain the military training 


that is required, they will be permitted to 

They will be subject to call; they 
will be enlisted; they will get the benef [ 
the $30 a month and of uniform and equip- 


do sO. 


it ol 


ment. ‘That is the expense that is referred 
to, perhaps, in the article mentioned by the 
Senator, just the same as the L ge 
those things if they were in camp 

Senator Watson retorted that the whol 
plan was: ‘‘Nothing more nor less than a 
part of the whole socialistic policy, a part o 
the socialistie program heretofore adopted 


along so many other lines, such as the taking 


over of the railroads, the taking over of the 
telegraphs, the taking over of the telephones, 
and the taking over of the express com- 
panies, to be followed ev idently by the 


taking over of the mines and then of the oil 


fields, and then of various public utilities 
and agencies. The taking over of these 
institutions for the purpose of educating 
young men at the public expense is but an 
additional step in the socialistic program 


that has heretofore been adopted in our 
covernmental affairs by men in high places 
who are socialists,”’ 

He wanted to know, since apparently 
120,000 was the limit of accommodati 
the colleges, who was to select the 120,000 
men of the 3,000,000 to be drafted? 


ns in 


Senator Wadsworth was of the opi ion 
that the article was‘‘‘calculated to give th 
impression that as a partial offset for what- 
ever hardships may be incurred as the result 


of the new draft a paternal Government 


to step in and educate free of charge every 
boy in this country who is 18 years of age. 

Me thought that the article was in thi 
respect misleading, since, he said, ‘*The 


War Department can not do this thing. 
is a physical impossibility.” 

Replying to Senator Watson’s inquiry as 
to the authority wnder which the educational 
program was undertaken, Senator Johnson, 
of California, said: 

“TI do not know whether the article that 
has been read is true or not. I do not care 
whether the policy that is enunciated in 
that article is socialistic or otherwise. If 
the salvage of a smashed democracy, Mr. 
President, shal] be the education of our 18- 
year-old boys, I gladly welcome it; and I hope 
that some such program will be carried out.’* 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. 


New Jersey’s Commissioner Says the War 
Has Given “Motive, Interest, Purpose.” 


‘All far-sighted teachers realize that the 
first purpose of the schools is the privilege 
of making whatever contribution they can 
to the winning of the war,’’ says State Com- 
missioner of Education Kendall, of New 
Jersey, in an official letter to the teachers 
and school officials of his State. 

“War work has given much vitality to the 


schools; it has given motive, interest, and 
purpose 

‘“T believe the war activities have had a 
wholesome effect upon the ordinary course 


of study, wherever teachers have been wise 
in establishing a yelation between the two. 

‘Much of the English work should center 
about the war activities of the school and 
the community. Here is a fine opportu- 
nity to make the English work more vital, 
a quality which it often lacks. There can 
be no better training in the use of clear, con- 
cise English than in the fouraninute 
speeches. 

“It is nothing new to say that interest in 
the war should be capitalized to make 
geography and history interesting. The 
map of Europe should be in constant evi- 
dence. The location of belligerent nations 
and neutral nations, with their respective 
res should be known to pupils. 
Much of the conventional geography may 
be laid aside for the time being for larger 
and more timely values. 

“The achievements of France and Eng- 
land in restraining Germany in the earlier 
stages of the war should be clearly under- 
stood by pupils. 

“The causes which impelled this country 
to enter the war should be so well under- 
stood by all pupils that they may be stated 
with clearness. The unparalleled achieve- 
ments in transporting great armies and vast 
supplies across the sea should be a theme of 
patriotic discussion. 

“In arithmetic there is abundant mate- 
rial for problems relating to the war, as many 
teachers have found. Some of the older 
pupils may prepare original problems—an 
excellent practice in initiative, which chil- 
dren so much need. The newspapers and 
magazines are very suggestive in this field. 

“In civics it is vital that children, so far 
as practicable, be made responsible for 
the care of the schoolroom and premises— 
for the neatness and tidiness, the beauty and 
attractiveness, of these premises. The 
school premises reflect the ideals, not only 
of the school but of the community. This 
js the time to teach children why the school 
exists, why education is a necessity in a 
democracy. The subject is not an easy one, 
but it can be taught, for it is being taught 
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in many schools. With this should go an 
appreciation of America and its free insti- 
tutions; of our indebtedness to Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

“The greatest of all lessons in civics, and 
one of the hardest to teach, is the obligation 
of individual service—to home, to school, 
to community, to country.” 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE. 


New Publication for Teachers Issued by 
Committee on Public Information. 


The first issue of National School Service, 
a war-time educational periodical for teach- 
ers, published by the Committee on Public 
Information, appeared on September 1. 

The new publication is to be issued semi- 
monthly, and will be sent free to teachers. 
The first issue contained an illustrated 
article on the Marines at Chateau Thierry, 
several departments giving practical helps 
in using the material in the article on the 
Marines, and special statements of plans by 
most of the important war agencies seeking 
the service of the schools. 

Prof. W. C. Bagley is editor of the new 
publication, and J. W. Searson managing 
editor. Others on the staff are: Samuel B. 
Harding, historical section; Mabel Carney, 
rural schools; Lula Cain, primary grades; 
Fannie W. Dunn, intermediate grades; 
Charles A. Coulomb, upper grades and high 
school. 

The publication is issued from the Di- 
vision of Civic and Educational Publica- 
tions, of which Dr. Guy Stanton Ford is 
director. 





SECRETARY HOUSTON ON 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Tells How American System of Agricultural 
Education is Helping to Win the War— 


a Colleges and Extension Serv- 
ce. 





“The United States has, in its Federal 
Department of Agriculture and State (land- 
grant) colleges of agriculture, a system of 
agricultural research and education which 
was established more than 50 years ago and 
which reaches every part of the country ahd 
effectively deals with every phase of agri- 
culture,’’ writes Secretary Houston in the 
Weekly News Letter of the Department of 
Agriculture for August 28. 

After outlining the history of the agri- 
cultural colleges, and pointing out that 
these 67 institutions have a flat valuation of 
endowment, plant, and equipment of 
$195,000,000, with an income of more than 
$45,000,000, Secretary Houston says: 

“The graduate and collegiate instruction 
and the research work inaugurated by these 
agencies take rank with the best in the 
world. As the result, a large corps of leaders 
and specialists, capable of dealing efficiently 
not only with the vital question of agricul- 
tural production, but also with important 
war problems not directly connected with 
agriculture, has been trained. Through the 
educational work of the colleges a great im- 
pulse has been given to vocational training 
in agriculture and through the research 
work of the Federal Department and the 
experiment stations a great body of new 
facts of value to agriculture has been accu- 
mulated, which the extension service car- 
Ties directly to the farm and farm home. 

“The extension, or demonstration, method 
of teaching and inducing iarm people to 
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adopt improved practices, is a distinctly 
American educational development. It was 


first used ina Bysti mati 


| ; 


in 1903 by the 


late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp i 3 to 
teach southern farmers how to meet the 
menace of the boll weevil. This method of 
giving practical instruction iculture 
and home economics to D ’ I attend- 


resident in colleges by means of 


ing or 
demonstration, that is, by d n the farm 
or in the home, or bett by having the 
farmer or the housewife or their children 
do the thing it is dk sired to tea h, has been 
developed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State coll [ 
agriculture during the past 15 years 

made a permanent and nation 
and liberally endowed by thi 
extension act of May 8, 1914, which provided 
that all such work should be coordinated and 
carried on cooperatively by tl 
leges of agriculture and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


eces ol 


-W ide system 


cooperative 


ie State col- 


Organization of Extension Service. 


“The department exercises administra 
tive and general supervisory control of this 
work through its States Relations Service. 
It is administered in each State through a 
director of extension with headquarters at 
the State college of agriculture, in accord- 
ance with plans agreed upon by the Federal 
Department and the State colleges. The 
field work is done by (1) men county agents, 
(2) women county or home demonstration 
agents, (3) boys’ and girls’ clubs, and, (4) a 
corps of specialists furnished by the depart- 
ment and the State colleges. Through these 
agencies it reaches at first hand and in a very 
practical way the men, women, and children 
of each rural community. 

‘The cooperative extension act will ulti- 
mately (in 1922-23 and thereafter) provide 
$4,580,000 annually for this work, to which 
the States must add $4,100,000 annually in 
order to share in the benefits of the act. 
During the fiscal year 1917-18 there was 
available for extension work from these 
sources $3,680,000. Funds from other sources 
increased this amount to $7,600,000. In ad- 
dition $4,348,009 of the special appropria- 
tion made to the Department of Agriculture 
last year for the stimulation of agriculture 
was devoted to the expansion of the exten- 
sion work as a war-emergency measure. 


How Extension Forces Increased. 


“The number of men county agents has 
been increased from 1,434 to 2,435 within the 
year, the women home demonstration agents 
from 537 to 1,715, and similar increases were 
made in the personnel of the boys’ and girls’ 
club work, To-day there are employed in 
this great educational system over 6,000 
county and home demonstration agents, club 
leaders, and specialists in various lines, and 
the extension work is organized in substan- 
tially every agriculturally important county 
in the country. These agents are not only 
aiding the farmers in agricultural problems 


It was 
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but they are also rendering valuable assist- 
ance to other branches of the Government, 
such as the Treasury Department, the Food 


(Administration, and the Red Cross.’’ 





PROGRAM OF NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE. 





Stevens Point Meeting will Discuss Prob- 
lems of Rural Schools in War Time. 


The following is the program of the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Education and 
Country Life, to be held at Stevens Point, 
Wis., September 22 to 25: 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


: p.m. Re Matthew B. McNutt, representing 
he Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America, New York City, pre- 
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Topic: The Church as an Educational! Force. 


Address: Training for Christian Leadership. Rev. 
G. A. Wilson, Talulla, Il. 

Address: The Church Educating for the New Era. 
Rev. A. G. Stewart, Edgington, II. 

Address: The Place of Recreation in Christian 


Training. Rey. Matthew B, McNutt, New York City. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Sp.i. Prof. James E. Delzell, State Norma] &« hool, 
Stevens Point, Wis., presiding. y 

fopic: The Community Church. s 

Address: Modern Methods in the Country Church. 


Rev. Matthew B. McNutt. 
Addre The Church 
Wilson. 
Address: The Church and Community Welfare. 


Rev. A. G. Stewart. 


a Social Center. Rev. G.A. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
FORENOON SESSION. 

9 a.m. Miss Marion Bannach, county superintendent 
of schools, Stevens Point, Wis., presiding 

Topic: Wisconsin’s Problems in Rural Education. 

(The program for this session is in connection with 
the County School Board Convention of Portage 
County, Wis.) 

Address: Wisconsin’s Program for the Improvement 
of Rural Schools and Country Life. Hon. C. P. Cary, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Madison, 
Wis. 

Address: Progress in Rural Education in Wisconsin. 
Prof. W. E. Larson. 

Address: Community Center Work in Wisconsin. 
Miss Zona Gale, Portage, Wis. 

Address: The Agricultural Work of the Supervisory 
Teacher. Miss Grace Wyman, Madison, Wis. 

Address: The Work of the County Training School 
in Training Rural Teachers. Prof. M. H. Jackson, 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Address: The Work of the High School in Training 
Rural Teachers. Prof. George O. Banting, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

Address: The Rural Demonstration School in Con- 
nection with the Normal School. Prof. O. W. Neale, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

General discussion: Prof. A. A. Thompson, Supt- 
Ellen McDonald, Miss Katherine Conley, Supt. R. C. 
Bigford, Prof. Martin Stenerson. 

12.30 to 2 p. m. Luncheon and social hour. 

At the luncheon hour Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, 
will be the speaker. Subject: The Rural Problem. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2p. m. Hon. C. G. Schulz, State superintendent of 
public instruction, St. Paul, Minn., presiding. 

Topic: Minnesota’s Problems in Rural Education. 

(At the time of printing this program, Minnesota’s 
program was not ready. Supt. Schulz says: “I shall 





ask that you designate a place for Mint 1 on tt 
joint State program for Minnesota-\\ n D 
I am not able now to give the de 
but shall have it ready at t} 


ing.’’) 


Minnesota is doing things worth while in 51 
for her rural schools, consolidation, teacher tr 
libraries, public health, and school 


will be one of the most profitabl t he 


conferen 


ENT i 
8 p. m. President John R. Ki: 
School, Kirksville, Mo., presiding 
Address: The Meaning of the Forwa1 i 
Education. Dr. A. E. Winship, editor Journal ¢ 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Address: The Teachers’ Drive. Dr. Edward Az 


herst Ott, president National Educati I 
Service, Waukegan, Ill. 
Address: The N. E. A. Drive esident ¢ 


Pearse, State Normal School, Milwauk Wis. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


FORENOON SESSION 


9 a.m. Mrs. Claude D. Sullivan, director « i 
tion, Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs, Nast 
ville, Tenn., presiding. 

Topic: Problems in Rural Education and Counts 
Life 


Address: What the Normal Schools are Doing and 
What They Should Do for Better Rural Schools and 
the Improvement of Country Life. President John R 
Kirk, Stgte Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

Address: The Training of the Rural Teacher for 
Rural Leadership. President John F 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Address: The Development of the Consolidated 
School in the State of Iowa and Its Influence upou 
Country Life. Prof. J. A. Woodruff, State inspector 
of rural and consolidated schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Address: Michigan’s Program for the Caus« 
Education and Country Life. Hon. G. N. 
State department of education, Lansing, Mich 

Address: North Dakota’s Program for the Cause o 
Rural Education and Country Life. Hon. N. ¢ 
Macdonald, State superintendent of public instruction, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Address: Oklahoma’s Program for Rural Educatior 
and Country Life. Mrs. Susan R. Fordyce, president 
Oklahoma’s State Teachers’ Association, Shawnee, 
Okla. 

General discussion: Mr. George Susene, county su 
perintendent ofschools, Alexandria, Minn.; Mr. Fred H 
Cole, county superintendent of schools, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

12.30 to 2 p. m. Luncheon and social! hour. 

At the luncheon hour Dr. J. H. Francis, director 
U. 8. School Garden Army, Washington, D. C., will 
be the speaker. Subject: The Leisure Time of Boy 
and Girls, 


Sims, Stat 


of Rural 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


2 p.m. Hon. N. C. Macdonald, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Bismarck, N. Dak., presiding. 

Topic: Problems in Rural Education and Country 
Life. 

Address: The Conservation of Rural Health. Mi 
Amelia Bengtson, county superintendent of schools, 
Olivia, Minn. 

Address: Rural Education in Iowa After the War 
Prof. Macey Campbell, State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Address: Federal Aid in Cooperation with the State 
as an Agency in the Improvement of Rural Schools 
and Country Life. Hon. B. J. Horchem, member 
Towa General Assembly, Dubuque, Iowa 

Address: The United States School Garden Army, 
as an Agency for Better Rural Schools and Improve- 
ment of Country Life. Dr. J. H. Francis, director 
U. 8. School Garden Army, Washington, D. C. 

Address: Extension Service for Rural Teachers. 
Prof. John C. MeGlade, head of the rural education 
department, State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Address: The Making ofthe I~ al Rural Community. 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley, principa: + .cm Life School, Whit- 
mell, Va, 


Otwell, 
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General discussion: Miss Marie Otterness, county 
superintendent of schools, Caledonia, Minn.; Mr. 8. A. 
Harbourt, county superintendent of schools, Fremont, 
Ohio. 

EVENING SESSION. 


8 p. m. Hon. G. N. Otwell, State department of 
education, Lansing, Mich., presiding. 

Address: A Business Man’s Criticism of Our Public 
Schoo] System. Hon. C. C. Hanson, member State 
board of education, Memphis, Tenn. 

Lecture (illustrated): The Log Cabin School of Pio- 
neer Days as Compared with the Standard Rural 
Schoo] and Township High School of To-day. Prof. 
U.J.Hofimann, State department of education, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Lecture (illustrated): What the Consolidation «f 
Rural Schools means for Country Pupils and the Coun- 
try People. Hon. Lee L. Driver, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Winchester, Ind. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
FORENOON SESSION. 


9 a.m. Prot. J. A. Woodruff, State department of 
education, Des Moines, Iowa, presiding. 

Topic: Problems in Rural Education and Country 
Life. 

Address: Attacking the Rural School and Rural 
Life Troblem through School-Home Projects and 
Country Life Directors. Hon. Edward J. Tobin, 
county superintendent of schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Address: A Plea for Equa! Educational Opportunity 
for Farm Boys and Farm Girls as Compared with that 
given Town Boys and Town Girls. Prof. George 
Brown, head of department of rural education, State 
Normal School, Peru, Nebr. 

Address: One Million Soldiers for the School Gar- 
den Army in the Central States during the School 
Year 1918-19. Prof. L. S. Ivens, regional director, 
U.S. 8chool Garden Army 1n the Central States, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Address: The Readjustment of the Rural High 
Schools to Community Needs. President H. A, 
Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Address: The Schools are Maintained for the Chil- 
dren. President A. H. Yoder, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Address: What the Club Woman Can and Should 
Do for the Farm Woman. Mrs. Claude D. Sullivan, 
director of education, Tennessee Federation of Wo 
men’s Clubs, Nashville, Tenn. 

General discussion: Mr. H. C. Moeller, county super- 
intendent of schools, Waterloo, Iowa; Prof. W. 8. 
Booth, State rural school supervisor, Springfield, Tl). 

12.30 to 2 p. m. Luncheon and social hour. 

At the luncheon hour, Prof. Macey Campbell, State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will be the 
speaker. Subject: Thrift Education. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2 p. m. President John F. Sims, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis., presiding. 

Topic: Village and Small Town Schools as Agencies 
for the Improvement of Rural Schools and Country 
Life. 

1. As Consolidation Centers. Hon. R. E. Hall, 
county superintendent of schools, Miam:, Fla. 

Discussion: Mr. L. M. Rockne, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Mohall, N. Dak. 

2. As Extension Centers for Civic and Patriotic 
Instruction for Rural Communities. Mr. Fred L. 
Shaw, county superintendent of schools, Huron, 8. 
Dak 

Discussion: Mr. 8. A. Harbourt, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Fremont, Ohio. 

3. As Extension Centers for Boys’ and Girls’ Indus- 
trial Club Work. Prof, L. 8. Ivins, U. 8. Bureauof 
Education , Washington, D.C. 

4. As Lyceum, Recreation, and Music Centers for 
the Improvement of Rural Communities. Miss 
Eunice Ensor, assistant supervisor of music, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Discussion: Prof. R. W. Eaton, manager, Educa- 
tors’ Lecture Bureau, Omaha, Nebr. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN VIRGINIA. 


Having placed this heavy load of respon- 
sibility upon the teachers, it seems proper to 
refer again to their salaries and this time to 
treat the subject in terms of the highest and 
lowest averages among the divisions rather 
than in terms of an average oreven a median 
for the entire State. As the maximum levy 
in one district is soon followed by the same 


. levy in another district and an increase of 


salaries in the white schools is sure to be 
reflected presently in the colored schools, so 
I feel that the mere mention of the names of 
the counties paying the highest salaries will 
have a good effect. Accordingly we find 
that our highest average salaries to white 
teachers in schools having three rooms or 
more were paid last year in Alexandria, 
Alleghany, Buchanan, Greensville, Henry, 
Norfolk, Prince Edward, Russell, Sussex 
and Westmoreland Counties, ranging from 
$580 in Alleghany to $524 in Alexandria. 
The 10 counties which have the longest 
journey to pursue in the effort they will 
probably make to reach these salaries are 
Augusta, Floyd, Gloucester, Grayson, 
Greene, Louisa, Madison, Spotsylvania, 
Stafford, and Warren, where the salaries for 
white teachers in the large schools varied 
from $342 in Spotsylvania to $277 in Madi- 
son. 

The exhibit in one and two room schools 
is still more interesting. There only four 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE 
TEACHER’S TASK. 


There never was a period in our 
history when teachers had a. 
greater opportunity or heavier 
responsibility. The nation is 
awakening as never before to the 
possibilities of education and to the 
necessity of combating ignorance 
in all its forms—physical, mental, 
and moral. The war is burning 
into all the value of knowledge and 
ordered discipline, of devotion to 
a great danger and common cause; 
but there is the danger that in re- 
action consequent upon peace and 
in the turmoil of material recon- 
struction the spiritual truths en- 
forced by the war may be forgotten 
or obscured. It will rest largely 
upon the teachers to secure that 
these truths become part of the in- 
heritance of the coming generation 
and that the full influence of edu- 
cation may be directed to the 
training of men and women im- 
bued by lasting ideals of public 
service and self-sacrificing citizen- 
ship.—Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the English Board of 
Education. XK 











counties paid white teachers an average 
salary above $400—to wit: Alexandria, $526; 
Charles City, $402; Henrico, $455; and Nor- 
folk, $490—while 10 counties fell below 
$200—namely, Amherst, Appomattox, Au- 
gusta, Bland, Floyd, Fluvanna, Franklin, 
Grayson, Mathews, and Shenandoah. 

In cities the highest average salaries among 
the white high school teachers were found 
in Richmond ($1,002), Lynchburg ($977), 
and Harrisonburg ($961), and the highest 
average salaries among the white elementary 
teachers in Lynchburg ($762), Richmond 
($726), and Norfolk ($665). The cities 
which pay less than an average of $500 to 
either high school or elementary teachers 
are Buena Vista, Charlottesville, Clifton 
Forge, Fredericksburg, Hampton, Harrison- 
burg, Radford, Suffolk, Williamsburg and 
Winchester—elementary teachers in all 
cases. 

Although the number of teachers in Vir- 
ginia has increased from 11,017 to 13,706, or 
24 per cent, during the past five years, the 
average annual salary has also increased 
from $290.09 to $358.25, or 23 percent. This 
is a very creditable rate of increase, but we 
must not lose sight of the fact that our low 
rate of teachers’ wages has always been, and 
still remains, our greatest educational mis- 
take, or perhaps I should say menace.— 
Virginia State School Report, 1916-17, 
pp. 28-29. 





LAFAYETTE DAY IN MILWAUKEE. 


In connection with the celebration of 
“Tafayette Day,” September 6, Superin- 
tendent Potter, of the Milwaukee schools, 
started a drive for the benefit of the father- 
less children of France by issuing the follow- 
ing appeal: 

“Over 100 years ago France came to the 
assistance of our American Republic at a 
most critical period of its young life, and now 
France, sorely tried, brave and unflinching 
in the face of the most terrible war the world 
has ever known, calls to America through 
the voice of each of her sons who have died 
in the cause of freedom saying: ‘I gave my 
life; will you help my little ones?’ Septem- 
ber 6 is ‘Lafayette Day.’ Let each class in 
every Milwaukee school care for a little 
French orphan in memory of the great battle- 
fields. Now is your chance to repay that 
debt. Do not lose your opportunity.” 





Nenana, Alaska, has a citizenship night 
school, with 49 students, ranging in age from 
20 to 54 years. The students represented 18 
different nationalities. 





You can’t teach thrift until you have 
learned to save. 
Buy War Savings Stamps. 
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ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


RURAL-EDUCATION 


IN RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS 








NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Tn Vermont an important law was enacted 
three years ago which makes provision for 
State-wide supervision of all the schools of 
the State. Hereafter all the superintend- 
ents required for the town and rural schools 
are to be appointed by the State board of 
education. They receive living salaries and 
a fair sum for expenses. This great forward 
step will bring professional supervision to 
the small rural schools just as fully as to the 
larger well-established schools. 


e* &* & @ ® 


The visiting nurse bids fair to revolution- 
ize some of the practices of the rural schools. 
A number of States have placed laws on 
their statute books making provision for 
nurses in rural communities. Wisconsin has 
recently added seven such nurses who go 
about from school to school making health 
inspections and giving advice to the teach- 
ers. North Dakota has likewise voted 32 
additional nurses in as many counties. The 
serious difficulty confronting these progres- 


sive States at the present time is how and | 


where to obtain the nurses, now that they 
are needed so urgently by the Nation’s 
military authorities. The day can not be 
far distant, however, when there will be 
health inspection in our rural schools as an 
essential part of educational progress. 


eo ne &© & & 


The present time offers unprecedented 
opportunities in industrial activities for the 
young men and women of the Nation. This 
is threatening a serious exodus from the 
teaching profession, in rural communities, 
as already indicated in other issues of School 
Life. To meet the emergency many States 
have already made liberal increases in their 
teachers’ salaries. Some are placing the 
teachers on an all-year pay-roll basis. Some 
have wisely made provision for housing the 
teachers, and still others are planning for old- 
age pensions, 

Maine has recently reported a salary in- 
crease of about 25 per cent for all its teachers. 
Montana pays very few rural teachers as low 
as $70 per month and many receive $100 or 
more. Pennsylvania has adopted a mini- 
mum scale of $45 per month for provisional 
certificates, $55 for professional and normal 
school certificates, and $60 for permanent 
certificates. Washington State reports in- 
creases for the current year of from 15 to 20 
per cent on salaries which are already far 
above the average paid for the country. 
Wyoming will pay from $70 to $90 for low- 











grade certificates and from $75 to $125 for 
professional teachers. 

There are other States not so well situated. 
This may be because living expenses in 
these States are not so high as in other 
States, or it may be because they have not 
yet learned to invest as much in school edu- 
cation as they should. 
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The movement to standardize the small 
rural schools is quite popularin many sections 
of thecountry and unquestionably much good 
has been accomplished through this device 
for improved schools. There may be dan- 
ger, however, of crystallization or petrifica- 
tion in school progress. School officers and 
patrons in standardized districts are known 
to have pointed to the standard plate above 
the portal of the school as final proof “that 
our school is as good as it needs to be,’”’ with 
the result that centralization culminating 
in real community schools is delayed in 
these districts perhaps for many years. 

In any case all school standardization 
should go far enough to include all the essen- 
tial factors in real community school organi- 
zation. The following at least should be 
included: 

1. All year schools organized to meet the 
needs of all the people, young and old alike. 

2. Teachers of good academic and profes- 
sional preparation and broad teaching ex- 
perience. 

3. Teaching process preparing the people 
to meet their responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of citizenship and helping them 
make a good living from the land. 
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That the National Rural Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle has courageous members who 
blend their readings with vital work to win 
the war may be seen from the following ex- 
tract from a letter recently received from a 
New York teacher-farmer: “I have not yet 
been able to complete the reading course 
owing to Red Cross and other war work. 
My son, who managed the farm, enlisted 
about a year ago and now my 19-year old 
daughter and I are the only ones on the farm. 
We have done nearly all the work here ex- 
cept the haying. I am teaching our district 
school and also doing what war work I can.” 


** & # @ 
SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN IOWA. 


Towa may be justly proud of the progress 
it is making in school consolidation. The 
schools are most of them of excellent type. 
The legal provision for State aid requires a 





large land area to be used for play grounds 
and experimental purposes. This has, from 
the first given the consolidated schools of the 
State a decided agricultural bent. Many 
of the schools are township consolidated 
schools; i. e., they serve the educational 
purposes of an entire congressional township. 
Many of them have well-organized four-year 
high-school departments. The following is 
a summary of school consolidation in the 
State: 

Two hundred and thirty-five consolidated 
districts were organized up to June 30, 1917. 

Tnirty-five thousand boys and girls have 
passed from the one-room school to a stand 
ard graded school. 

The advantages of the standard high 
school have been given to 6,500 boys and 
girls. 

About 3,700 of these high-school boys and 
girls are from rural districts. 

The new schools furnish high-school fa- 
cilities not alone for their own district but 
for neighboring districts which pay tuition. 

Better grade teachers are secured by the 
payment of about $5 per month on the aver- 
age above what is paid in the one-room 
schools, and this at a less average cost per 
pupil. 

About $5,000,000 have been expended for 
new buildings, grounds, and equipment. 

The equipment of these schools is equal to 
the best to be found in the city independent 
districts. 

The course of study has been revised to 
give at least one year of industrial training 
in the subjects of manual training, domestic 
science, and agriculture, under the direction 
of trained teachers. 

In a number of instances special classes 
have been organized for the instruction of 
older boys and girls who had dropped out of 
the one-room school without completing the 
eighth-grade work. 

This work has been carried in the form of 
winter courses extending from December 1 
to March 15. 

Two hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars has been expended for State aid for 
consolidation. No money expended by th« 
State has brought greater returns than this. 

The State aid has not been given these 
districts as a gratuity but in return for the 
expenditure of a much larger amount on the 
mart of local districts for school purposes. 

he schools have become demonstration 
schools for the State of lowa, and are thus 
encouraging other communities to reorganize 
their small schools on the larger community 
basis. 
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NEED OF BETTER HIGH-SCHOOL 
FACILITIES IN RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES. 


One of the most urgent problems in rural 
education is to provide the people with 
easily accessible rural high schools. The 
percentage of country people educated in 
secondary schools or rural type, is very small 
in contrast with those who have similar 
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facilities in towns and cities. Rural people, 
favorably situated with regard to town high- 
school facilities, take advantage of the latter, 
although the town school often tends to 
draw the farming people away from agri- 
cultural pursuits into other callings. It is 
well to reemphasize here that city high 
schools are organized for city children. 
Similarly, rural high schools should be or- 
ganized for rural children. Some people, 
farmers among them, hold the fallacious 
opinion that to differentiate between city 
and country people in educational matters 
is a discrimination against country children. 
This is based on the assumption that city 
life is superior to country life, when in point 
of fact the only normal life that America can 
boast is its agricultural life. 

The ultimate solution of rural school or- 
ganization in rural districts will probably 
come with the adoption of the so-called six- 
three-three plan—that is, a plan to reduce 
the number of years in the one-teacher 
schools to six, to make it possible to shorten 
the number of classes and lengthen recita- 
This will provide more and better 
instruction for the grades retained in the one- 
teacher schools. The most populous cen- 
ters will plan to offer prevocational junior 
high-school courses of three years in addi- 
tion to the six years of elementary school 
work. Many of these will be open country 
schools. Finally, a few centers will be able 
to offer both junior and senior high school 
work of an agricultural type—this chiefly 
in the towns. 

How junior high schools are solving the 
problem in Vermont is told below. 
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THE VERMONT JUNIOR’ HIGH 
SCHOOLS A SOLUTION FOR RURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 


Vermont seems to be attaining unusual 
success with the junior high school plan. 
This plan, suggested in the Vermont educa- 
tional survey of 1914, was adopted in 1915. 
During the next year 6 junior high schools 
were established; this number was increased 
the year following to 12 and last year to a 
total of 28 such junior high schools. The 
_ plan contemplates 100 schools before the 
final development of the plan is attained. 
The recent report by Clyde M. Hill, super- 
visor of junior high schools, issued by the 
State board of education, gives intersting 
accounts of the plan and accomplishments 
in this important field. 

The typical junior high school in Vermont 
is housed in its own building, which in most 
instances is a modern structure adapted to 
the needs of pupils in grades 7 to 10, in- 
clusive. The school is, however, often 


tions. 


housed in a building which has been re- 


modeled without expensive alterations. 
The schools are equipped without great ad- 
ditional expense for agricultural, manual 





training, and home economics work, the 
equipment usually consisting of— 

A sewing machine and cook stove using 
the fuel commonly used in the community 
and cooking utensils such as girls have in 
their own homes, as equipment for the do- 
mestic science. A Babcock tester and some 
of the more common carpentry and garden 
tools make up the agricultural equipment. 
The greatest difficulty encountered has 
been in preventing overequipment of these 
schools, rather than in securing what is 
needed. 

The school usually has about 60 pupils 
between 12 and 16 years, drawn from the 
farms and rural communities, often trans- 
ported in conveyances furnished by the 
community, who pursue a course of study 
based on community life and its occupa- 
tions. The school is taught by three teach- 
ers, one man and two women, the man a 
graduate of an agricultural college and 
one woman with special training in home 
making. These are requirements imposed 
by the State board of education. The man 
is employed for 12 months in the year and 
devotes his whole time to the work of the 
school and the home project work. 

The courses of study are flexible and 
allow pupils in the same class to prepare for 
college or to finish their work in the junior 
high school. The courses are built around 
a core which consists of at least one-half of 
the school work required for entrance into 
a standard college. Around this core is a 
large elective list based on agricultural and 
home occupations. The work of the pupils 
is encouraged by cooperation, and parents 
are notified of exceptionally good work as 
well as weakness in any line. Credit is 
given for quality of work as well as for 
quantity, so that every effort is rewarded. 

The fundamental aim of the authorities 
has been ‘‘to bring the home into the school, 
rather than try to take the school to the 
home.’’ Farmers are frequently found in 
the agricultural classes explaining farm 
processes and the use of tools. Mothers are 
often present giving instruction in the school 
kitchen regarding some dish for which she 
has a local reputation. 

The work of the school and teachers is 
supervised by the local boards and the State 
supervisor of junior high schools, and the 
State agricultural college. The support of 
the school is by a local tax in addition to 
the regular State support. While its opera- 
tion is more expensive than the old type 
of high school, its superiority is shown by the 
fact that no community that has undertaken 
this work has failed to continue its support. 





STATE UNIVERSITY SURVEYS NORTH 
CAROLINA CITY. 


“A study of the Winston-Salem city 


schools,” recently published x the 
School Press at Winston-Salem, N. C., is the 


report of a survey of the city made by L. A. 





Williams and J. H. Johnston, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The report con- 
tains 93 pages and treats of administrative 
organization, school plant, teaching staff, 
and supervisory officers, finance, etc. 

Some of the recommendations are as fol- 
lows: Reduction of size of school board to 
five members; abolishing standing commit- 
tees; superintendent of schools to have full 
power to carry out policies and “be held 
responsible by the board for results but not 
for methods”; employment of business 
manager; supervisor of primary grades to be 
secured at once; at least one full-time health 
officer to have charge of school sanitation 
and hygiene; reorganizing the system on the 
basis of the “‘six-three-three” plan; super- 
intendent to appoint teachers; more money 
for the support of schools. 





SCHOOL MUSIC, 


Children in the elementary schools should 
be taught to value beauty of tone and to 
secure it in their singing, both for the sake 
of their musical taste and for correct use of 
their own voices. Their short songs should 
have grace of melody and simple perfection 
of form, revealing grace and clarity of musi- 
cal thinking. These qualities are desirable 
as musical experience and may also con- 
sciously be analyzed and valued. The songs 
used will necessarily have also mood, or at 
least color; but the moods should be child 
like, and should not attempt to cover the 
entire range of moods which the music of 
the masters expresses. Technically the 
pupil should learn, by the end of the eighth 
year, almost all elementary theory, and’ be 
able to sing at sight fluently and in parts 
simple hymn tunes, and to sing with enjoy~ 
ment, after some practice, a number of the 
easier choruses from operas and oratories, 
as well as some compartaively elaborate art 
songs and part songs.—Zarhart and MeCon- 
athy, in Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 49. 





TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 
BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL, 


Recently, on motion of the superintend- 
ent of schools, the Boston school board 
ordered that the Latin and day high schools 
be so organized in September, 1918, and 
each school year thereafter, that they shall 
approximate the following standards of or- 
ganization in respect to teachers’ programs: 

‘*A, 768 pupil hours of instruction for men 
and 704 pupil hours for women in academic 
work (i. e., “‘A” work) based on 24 or 22 
periods of teachers per week, respectively, 
with 32 pupils in each class. 

“B. 600 pupil hours of instruction per 
teacher in sewing, cookery, millinery, shop- 
work, cooperative or industrial work (i. e., 
“©” work), based on 30 periods of teaching 
with 20 pupils in each class,”’ 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES WORKING 
TOGETHER FOR EDUCATION OF NEGROES. 





Cooperation Keynote of Successful Work for Negro Schools—State Departments Receiving 
Effective Help from Such*Agencies as the Jeanes and Slater Funds. 


Cooperation of public and private school | the section. 
agencies with the educational boards in the | 


Not only, he explains, are 
many of the best of these schools hard hit 


Seuth is proving an effective means of | financially by the war, but there are many 


helping to increase the public school pro- 
vision for education of Negroes in the 
Southern States, according to a recent report 
submitted by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
specialist in charge of this work, to the 


’ Commissioner of Education. 


“Such agencies as the Jeanes fund, the 
Slater fund, the general education board, 
and the Rosenwald rural school fund are 
rendering a remarkable service to the State 
department. of education and local school 
authorities,’ says Dr. Jones. ‘‘The edu- 
cational boards of religious denominations 
are gradually realizing the importance of 
correlating their schools with those main- 
tained by the State. In all these move- 
ments the Bureau of Education is rendering 
every possible «id as a clearing house 
between State and National organizations.’’ 


Public Opinion Increasingly Favorable to 
Negro Education, 

As the result of the publication of the 
Bureau of Education report on colored 
schools in 1917 (Bulletin 1916, 38 and 39), it 
has been possible for the -publie to judge 
accurately of the worthy colored schools, 
both public and private, and there has been 
a considerable development of favorable 
public opinion. Southern newspapers have 
beeri printing local stories based on the facts 
in the report and in most instances have 
cordially supported the effort for better 
school facilities. 


Schools in Need of Money. 


In his report Dr. Jones points out that it | 


has repeatedly been necessary to show that 
the private schools in the South are not 


richly endowed, and do not in any sense | 
meet the full educational requirements of | 





If any man will observe the work of 
the colored demonstrators, or super- 
vising teachers—men and women 
whose services have been almost 
thrust upon the State by private 
generosity—he can not hesitate for a 
moment in deciding what is the next | 
step in the development of our work 





among the white children. These 
colored leaders have increased 
teachers’ salaries; they have also 


lengthened the term and have brought 
into the schools so many new children 
that the taxpayer has found the per 
capita cost materially reduced.— Vir- 
ginia State School Report, 1916-17. 

















smaller institutions doing a needed work 
whose sources of income have almost entirely 
ceased. The Bureau of Education is urging 
at the present time that these smaller worthy 
schools be helped as much as possible by 
people in all parts of the country who are 
interested in the success of colored schools 
of the right type. 

The situation for the worthy schools is 
complicated by the fact that some so-called 
schools whose activities were condemned in 
the report on Negro education have renewed 
their efforts at soliciting. Recent letters to 
the Bureau of Education indicate that per- 
sons who have money to give to education 
are becoming more careful in making dona- 
tions. The numerous* good schools for col- 
ored people welcome thorough investigation, 
and are glad to have prospective donors look 
them up on the bureau’s official report. It 
is well for every donor who does not have 
personal knowledge of the school for which 
money is asked to look it up in the bureau’s 
report or write to the Bureau of Education. 


A Committee on Negro Education. 


In accordance with resolutions adopted by 
the Conference on Negro Education, which 
met in Washington in August, 1917, the 
Commissioner of Education appointed a 
committee on Negro education. The follow- 
ing agencies are represented on the com- 
mittee: Church boards of various denomina- 
tions, that maintain schools for Negroes; 
the public school systems of the Southern 
States; the independent schools, not con- 
nected with a church board, and unaided by 
the State, such as Tuskegee Institute; the 
State agricultural and mechanical colleges 
for the Negroes; and the educational funds 
for Negro education. The public school 
systems are represented by State and city 
superintendents, and rural school super- 
visors. One meeting of the committee and 
three meetings of subcommittees have been 
held. These subcommittees have prepared 
reports on educational standards, financial 
aid, and cooperation of private agencies. 


| The other subcommittees will take up the 


questions of increased support for the public 


| schools, and the cooperation of public and 


private agencies. 
In some cities the duplication of private 


| schools for Negroes has had the effect of 


checking the growth of the public schools. 
Church boards have recognized this fact, 
and some effort is being made to eliminate 
the duplication. One board has already 
adopted the policy of abandoning its school 


| 





when the public schools in the same city de- 
velop to the point where they are adequate. 
The committee is lending its efforts to the 
work of eliminating all competition between 
public and private schools. For some years 
there has been cooperation between private 
funds and public school authorities, as rep- 
resented by the work of the county indus- 
trial supervisors partly maintained by the 
Jeanes fund, the county training schools for 
the preparation of Negro teachers, main- 
tained in part by the Slater fund, and the 
State supervisors of Negro schools, whose 
work is largely financed by the general edu- 
cation board. 





CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN 
MINING COMMUNITIES. 


The Bureau of Education has made ar- 
angements with the University of Pitts- 

burgh to hold a conference on the educa- 
tional problems of the mining villages or 
towns of western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio, and West Virginia in conjunction 
with the fall meeting of school men of 
the upper Ohio Valley the latter part of 
Thanksgiving week. Letters have been 
sent to mine superintendents and others 
asking them to make a list of the educa- 
tional problems met with in the mining 
region of western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Deep interest in the conference is ex- 
pressed by many of those addressed. One 
of the mine superintendents in West Vir- 
ginia, who has charge of 20 mines, lists 
the following special problems. 

1. The first problem to solve is to get 
suitable teachers. Generally speaking, 
mine-camp school combines all the diffi- 
culties of a city school and a country 
school with none of the advantages of 
either. Teachers prefer either a real 
rural school or a city sehool, so the mine 
camp has to be satisfied with whatever 
teachers are left over. 

2. Furnishing suitable boarding and 
rooming accommodations for teachers. 

8. Taking children out of school to 
carry dinner pails to the mines. 

4. Keeping record of the work done. 
Miners are changing, so that the children 
attend a different school every year and 
lose grade cards, even if received. 

A minister who has spent 18 years in 
mining towns writes: 

There is a lack of perception of the 
needs of the pupils by boards of educa- 
tion and the teachers. 

No attempt whatever is made to come 
in contact with the home life of the pu- 
pils or to find out anything of the ambi- 
tions or purposes of the parents in send- 
ing their children to school. 

The prejudices of Old World contact be- 
tween the different nationalities, 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD OF HEALTH WORK 








HYGIENE 
IN THE 


AND PHYSICAL 
BUREAU OF 


SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 
EDUCATION, 
With the recent appointment of a special- 

ist in school hygiene on full time and the 

reorganization of its work in this field, the 

Bureau of Education is now actively en- 

gaged in coordinating the Government's 

efforts to promote and assist health educa- 
tion in the schools. Dr. Willard 8S. Small, 
formerly principal of Eastern High School, 

Washington, D. C., has been placed in 

charge of the new division. 

The division of school hygiene and phys- 
ical education will endeavor to serve as a 
coordinating agency, as well as a clearing 
house of information, for school officers, 
school medical inspectors, and others. Indi- 
viduals and organizations interested in 
health work in the schools are invited to 
send to the bureau descriptions of experi- 
ments and achievements in physical and 
mental hygiene and physical education. 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and marked ‘For the attention of the 
specialist in school hygiene.”’ 


HEALTH CLUBS IN THE ROCHESTER 
(N. Y.) SCHOOLS. 

Believing that hygiene instruction is one 
of the most important phases of physical 
education and that in the majority of cases 
it is the most poorly presented subject; that 
such instruction will never be taught effec- 
tively until the children have some incen- 
tive to live up to hygiene rules other than 
the teacher's general appeal to do so, Direc- 
tor Herman J. Norton, of the department of 
physical education of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
public schools, conceived the idea of pupil- 
governed health clubs as offering the most 
practicable means of driving home the class- 
room lessons in hygiene in such a way as to 
make them function in the daily lives of the 
pupils. In April, 1916, the health-clup idea 
was introduced in 36 elementary schools as 
an experiment in personal, school, and com- 
munity hygiene instruction. It met with 
instant and universal success. The idea of 
a pupil health-club president, vice presi- 
dent, and secretary being intrusted with the 
conduct of daily classes in hygiene naturally 
made its appeal to the group spirit of the 
children of the upper grade age. Through 
this health club organization it was found 
possible for each classroom teacher to bring 
the recreational element into the teaching of 
arithmetic, spelling, geography, etc. 

The health-club plan might well be 
termed a self-instructing and self-governing 
system of teaching hygiene, because it is * 


founded on the platform of schoolroom de- 
mocracy. The oflicers are elected by their 
classmates, club meetings are conducted in 
parliameniary form by the president, pupils 
score their own points for actually living up 
to hygienic rules, and make their health re- 
ports to their club president. The health- 
club plan arouses the interest of the boys and 
girls in the study of hygiene and stirs them 
to an actual daily practice of those funda- 
mental hygiene rules which lead to the 
formation of good health habits. 

The constitution states the purpose of the 
healih club as follows: 


The purpose of this club shall be to arouse 
and maintain the interest of the boys and 


girls in live health topics; to aid all mem- | 


bers in the formation of good health habits; 
to cooperate with the grade teacher, prin- 
cipal, school nurse, physical 
teacher, and school 

janitor in theinte- ————_____.._ 


WISCONSIN CONSIDERING A NEW 
PLAN. 


The department of physical education at 
the University of Wisconsin has recom- 


| mended the following plan covering the 


work in physical education during the period 
of the war: 


1. That one of the two periods of the physi- 
cal education requirement be devoted to 
setting-up exercises in the new four-hour 
military requirement; that this work be 
outlined and supervised by the department 
of physical education, and that this hour be 
be so divided as to constitute a part of each 
of the four hours’ military requirement. 

2. That the other period of required work 
be devoted to class work in recreational games 
and athletics —team games—at a regular as- 
signed hour, in which the student is required 
to appear in physical training uniform and 


education | that the exercise be followed by a bath; 





ests of health at all 
times. It shall be 
the aim of each mem- 
ber of this club to 
stand for clean 
speech, clean sports, 
clean habits, a spirit 
of loyalty to the 
school, club officers, 
fellow-members, and 
self; for a policy of 
self-government; for 
higher standards of 
scholarship, and for 
active cooperation 
with city Nealth 
agencies at all times. 

Membership is 
limited to the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth 
grades and their 
teachers, the school 
nurse, the physical 
education teacher, 
the school janitor, 
and the principal. 

The classroom 
teacher is the “club 
health inspector.” 
There are eight as- 
sistant inspectors 
assigned to special 
services. 

Careful individual, 
team, and room rec- 
ords are kept on 
specially devised 
blanks. Wholesome 
competition is se- 
cured by a system of 
scoring by which each 
club may score 10 
pointsa day (50 points 
a week) for himself 
and his team byliving 
up to the 10 hygienic 
rules, 





LABOR LEADERS ON WAR-TIME EDUCATION, 





The Glove Workers’ Union, both local and international, has 
always been, and will continue to be, most concerned as to the 
educational opportunities of children. I can assure you for 
our organization, that you have our heartiest cooperation in 
any matter that may enable this country te keep up our pres- 
ent standard of education during the period of the war. We 
believe that education now, and in the reconstruction period 
after the war, will continue to be one of our greatest assets.— 
Elizabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America, 


Your letter of August 24, telling of the cooperation you have 
received from the central labor unions throughout the Na- 
tion, and in maintaining the public schools of the country 
at their full efficiency, both as to work and attendance during 
the war, has been received. It is your hope that this standard 
shall be maintained throughout the war, that is also the desire 
of the officers of the Lllinois State Federation of Labor, and 
you are assured that we will cooperate in every way possible 
to have the central labor unions throughout the State of Tlli- 
nois help to maintain the standard.—Al, Towers, acting secre- 
tary, the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 





We have your welcome letter of recent date and are pleased 
to have our attention called to the need of watching carefully 
the opportunities for the education of the children during 
the period of increased cost in the maintenance of the schools, 

We shall be pleased to cooperate with you in every way pos- 
sible in this important matter. An appeal will be sent to the 
officers of each local branch of the Railway Mail Association 
and the Women’s Auxiliary will also be requested to aid in 
the work.—F. J. Ryan, president, Railway Mail Association. 


I pledge myself to work for the maintaining of the public 
schools of our country in their work during the war.— Frank A, 
Byrne, secretary, Pipe Calkers and Tappers’ Union of Greater 
New York. 
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swimming will also be a requirement in this 
iod. 

3. Men physically defective shall be 

assigned to regular classes in corrective work 


in physical training for not less than the re- | 


quired period of two hours per week. 





WAR-TIME CHANGES IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 


Columbia University has a new program 


for physical education coordinated with the | 


Students’ Army Training ( 
old regulations the requirements applied to 
freshmen only, and provided for: Medical 


rps. Under the | 


VESTIBULE SCHOOLS TRAINING 
WAR WORKERS. 
How a hundred important factories 
making war orders are proving that it is 
possible to train their own men is de- 
statement issued by the 
Committee on Labor of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, published in the Official Bulle- 
tin for August 14, 1918. 
These schools do not attempt to teach 
a worker the whole trade in the brief 
time available, says the statement. 
They do teach by the methods of the 
training department how to master one 


seribed in a 


examination at the beginning of the first | process or one machine in a few weeks 
semester and at the end of the second semes- | or a few days. 


ter; three hours a week setting- 





NEED FOR SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY. 


Every Avenue Should Be Availed of— 
Parents Should Be Kept Informed. 


“No opportunity for informing the peo- 
ple about their schools, their aims, their 
work, their cost, their problems, sheuld 
ever be jet go by,” asserts Dr. Frank I. 
Bunker in the report of the survey of 
Columbia, 8S. C., 
the Bureau of Education. 

“Through the columns of the local 
press, through bulletins issued on special 
phases of school work, through talks be- 
fore civic bodies on matters pertaining to 
education, through exhibits 
of pupils’ werk which will 


soon to be published by 





up exercises, athletics, games, 
and swimming; one houra week 
for one semester, sanitation, anc 
hygiene. The new require- 
ments are practically the same 
for freshmen, except that exam- 
inations includeall the observa- 
tions and tests required by the 
Surgeon General to determine if 
the candidate is qualified for 
the United States Army. 

The new requirements call 
for medical examinations in all 
classes, sophomore, junior, and 
senior, as well as freshman, and 
two hours a week physical 
training, athletics, games, and 
swimming, through the entire 
course, 


duty. 


AT PRINCETON. 


The program of physical 
modified to correspond with 
the type of work which has 
been introduced into the Army. 
“In general terms this means 
a sharp emphasis upon calis- 
thentics as the disciplinary 
and educational procedure,” 





“WHY I AM GOING BACK TO SCHOOL,” 


education. 
the elder and the younger men. 
duty to get all the education I can before my country needs 
me. When the call comes for me, I will go gladly and, with 
my higher education, will be of more military value than if 
Our President has asked schoolboys 
to get all the education they can and do their war work after 
A request from the President has become a 
command now, so we have to obey. 

It is my duty to civil life. 


I had enlisted early. 


school hours. 


lished in September ‘‘American Boy.” 


(Prize winning letter, by J. Russell Salsbury, a Nebraska boy of 15, pub- 


I am going back to school this fall because it is my patriotic 
We are at war, a war that is taking all our young men 
who have completed or soon would have completed their 
This leaves the business at home to be done by 
Therefore it is my patriotic 


If my country does not need 
me for war I will be of more value in civil life as a technical 
man, if I complete my education. 

It is a gain either way the question is taken. 
tion is not used to advantage in the service, it still has another 
chance to express itself profitably in the business or professional 
world in peace times after the war. 

It is my privilege. 


If the educa- 


If some French school children can go 
to school in a cave without the modern conveniences, some- 
times wearing gas masks to keep from heing poisoned, I see 
no reason why a strong, healthy boy should stay away from 
school, where there is no such danger and where all the modern 
conveniences are provided, especially when such neglect 
would be crippling the country in years to come. 


arouse the collective inter- 
est and pride of parents, 
through the medium of par- 
ent-teachers’ associations, 
and in many ways 
easily discoverable there can 
be kept up a constant proc- 
ess of the dissemination of 
news about the schools. 

“ Furthermore, it must not 
be overlooked that the par- 
ents of the children who are 
in school are the people who 
make up the community 
group, and who determine 
what tax-levying bodies shall 
do. It ought not to be a 
difficult matter to convince 
the parents of the educa- 
tional needs of their own 
children, nor of the value of 
what the schools are doing, 
nor of the necessity for con- 
certed action to secure relief. 

“Until methods of pub- 
licity have been systemati- 
cally and continuously em- 
ployed extending over a con- 
siderable period of time, and 
until definite programs call- 
ing for action have been pre- 


other 








says Dr. Raycroft. “‘A great 

deal of attention is paid to the nonequip- 
ment group games and quickening exercises, 
as well as to the more highly organized team 
games. <A definite program of bodily con- 
tact games and exercises has been devised, 
ranging all the way from simple pushing and 
pulling exercises done by command, to 
boxing and hand to hand fighting.” 

‘Dr. Raycroft is convinced that the general 
philosophy of this program is sound in that 
the emphasis is placed upon reaching every 
individual in the group and raising the aver- 


_ age standard of physical efficiency as con- 


trasted with the older emphasis upon the 
star athelete and the representative group or 
team that are least in need of special train- 


ing. 





Plan and Scope ef the Vestibule School. 
The section on industrial training of 
the Council of Defense issued some time 
ago the following statement of plan and 
seope for the training of workers: 

1. Inereased use of the public voca- 
tional schools through the cooperation 
of local manufacturers. 

2. Introduce new workers, 
women, into industry through 
schools, 

8. Arrange for the training of pres- 
ent mechanics and others in existing 
workrooms in conneetion with regular 
production, and by more scientific pro- 
cedure than heretofore. 

4. As of particular importance, act 
as a clearing house, that the judgment 
and experience, good and bad. in each 
locality may be available to all. 


men and 
these 





sented to the community and 
rejected can it properly be concluded that 
a city is indifferent to education and is 
neglectful deliberately of her schools.” 


The section on industrial training, a 
part of the welfare division of the com- 
mittee on labor, is composed of one-third 
representatives of labor, one-third em- 
ployers, and one-third experts in factory 
training. State committees similarly 
organized have been where 
war products are being made. There 
are at present nine associate branch 
committees of the section-on industrial 
training—in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New England, New Jersey, New York, 
.Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


developed 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


War Time Education Glimpses From Overseas 








GERMAN INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND. 


Ambassador Page forwards the following 
statement on German language instruction 
in England: 

With reference to Mr. Laughlin’s memo- 
randum No. 754 of June 5 last, I have the 
honor to state that I have been in communi- 
eation with the board of education in regard 
to the status of instruction in the German 
language in the United Kingdom, and | 
learn from them that provision is made for 
instruction in German in all the six uni- 
versities of England and Wales and in all 
the six constituent colleges of the Univer- 
sity of London. The number of men stu- 
dents taking the subject has naturally de- 
creased with the depletion of the universities 
caused by the war. 

From inquiries which have been made it 
would seem that out of the 1,049 secondary 
schools in England and Wales in receipt of 
grants from the board of education, German 
is taught in 379 schools (of which 188 are for 
boys, 143 for girls, and 48 for boys and girls 
together). In 1911-12, when statistics re- 
garding the languages taught in the secon- 
dary schools were last prepared, there were 
schools on the grant list and German 
was taught in 387 schools, of which 185 were 
for boys, 153 for girls, and 49 for both boys 
and giris. Since the date of that return 
German has been given up in 38 of these 
schools in which it was then taught, but in 
13 cases fhe change had taken place in the 
two years preceding the outbreak of the war. 
It does not appear that the war is responsi- 
ble for any considerable decrease in the 
number of schools including German in the 
curriculiim, 

From returns recently obtained in con- 
nection with an inquiry into the teaching 
of modern languages, it appears that in 
addition to the schools referred to in the 
receding paragraph all the important pub- 
fic schools represented on the head masters’ 
conference, some 65 in number, continue te 
make provision for instruction in German. 

Since the outbreak of the war the board 
have not compiled their usual statistics re- 
lating to evening schools and other institu- 
tions for post scholastic instruction. From 
information supplied to the committee re- 
ferred to above it is clear that in most large 
centers of population the numbers of stu- 
dents receiving instruction in German has 
decreased owing largely to the necessities 
of military service. 


oos 
vu 


ADDITIONS TO FOREIGN ADVIS- 
ORY COUNCIL. 


Additional acceptances of invitations to 
serve on the Advisory Council of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on Educational Prepara- 
tion for Foreign Service have been re- 
eeived from the following: 

I’. W, Taussig, chairman United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cal.; Joseph 
French Johnson, dean Sehool of Com- 
meree, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University, New York City, 


Ambassador Page’s report included the 
following table showing the number of 
women students who have obtained honors 
in French and German in certain univer- 


; Slties: 


Number of women students taking honors in 
French and German, 1911-1918. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF DENMAT™ 


A practical idea, though still in the ex- 
perimental stage, has met, so far as tried, 
with enthusiastic success in the agricultural 
and village schools of Denmark. It consists 
of a series of industrial exhibits selected and 
adapted to be transported from school to 
school—a series, in fact, of traveling indus- 
trial museums. 

The articles to be exhibited are selected 
with reference to local requirements. In a 
general way they can be selected with a 
view to describing the production of the raw 
materia! and finished products in glass, iron, 
plant oils, petroleum, soap, glycerin, sugar, 
paper, cotton, wool, flax, and various textile 
etuffs; leather, its tanning and the processes 
in the production of a boot; articles in clay, 
porcelain, colors, cement, pencils, tea, coffee, 


= cocoa. 


Cases suitable for ordering and grouping 

. the articles and also adapted for transporting 

them from schoo! to school can readily be 

provided. A brief text or syllabus accom- 

panies each exhibit and furnishes the basis 
for the teacher’s lecture to his pupils. 





The schools are the one agency to 
teach thrift. Join the army of teachers 
of war savers. 











TRAVELING INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS IN - 





RED CROSS HOME-SERVICE WORK- 
ERS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Principals and superintendents are urged 
to ask the home-service workers of the 
Cross to attend some of their first teachers’ 
meetings and discuss home-service work. 
Red Cross officials believe that this will 
make it possible for teachers to ask questions 
and thus secure an idea of home-service work 
and how they can he!p in it. 

Mr. P. M. Conley, director of home-service 
educational work for the Potomac Division 
of the Red Cross, suggests the following as 
some of the ways in which superintendents 
and teachers may cooperate in the Red Cross 
home-service program: 

1. Confer with the home-service section 
when any problem relating to home service 
comes to your knowledge. If you note, 
through contact with the chiid or his family, 
a need of the services of the home-service 
section, get in touch with the section. If 
the family desires information relating to 
allotments, communication with soldiers, or 
any matters within thescopeof home service, 
advise it to consult the section. 

2. List, by the aid of pupils, all families 
who have relatives in the service. Consult 
the Red Cross chapter school committee and 
the home-service section as to cards and 
methods. 

3. Make an honer roll of all men in service 
who have attended your school. 

1. Procure letters which have been sent 
home by men in the service and read them, 
or extracts from them, in school. 

5. Encourage the children who have rela- 
tives in service to write cheerful letters to 
them. 

6. Set aside a certain afternoon and call it 
“Patriot's Day.’ Invite all the families 
that have men in theservice. On the invi- 
tation request that they bring letters they 
have received from the boys in service and 
read excerpts from them. Simple refresh- 
ments may be served. The pupils will be 
enthusiastic and enjoy helping decorate for 
this occasion. 

7. An open meeting for all patrons similar 
to the one suggested above may be held oc- 
casionally in the evenings. 

8. In some communities a visit by the 
teacher for friendly purposes only may be 
appreciated by the families of the children 
who have relatives in service. 

9. Children must be kept in school. If 
for any reason children from soldier’s family 
do fet attend schoo! regularly, the teacher 
and the home-serviece worker should cooper- 
ate in finding out the reason. 

10. Children must never be embarrassed” 
on account of poor clothes or any other conr 
ditions arising from financial need, Refe- 
this problem confidentially to the home- 
service section (if a soldier’s family). 

11. If for any reason a child has lost time 
in school, the teacher should not allow him 
to become discouraged. It may be that the 
home-service section can be of service in 
finding a volunteer who can tutor the child. 


ted 





TEACHERS FROM FRANCE, 

Up to September 5 educational officials 
throughout the United States had requested 
142 teachers from France. Requests cover 
61 men teachers and 81 women teachers. 
The applications have been referred to the 
French High Commission. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA.” 





Report of a Survey by the Bureau of Education.’ 


At a meeting of the Arizona School Off- 
cials’ Association, held in April, 1915, a reso- 
lution was passed instructing the president of 
the association to appoint a committee to ar- 
range for an inchtional survey of the State. 
President Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, of the 
State university, was then president of the as- 
sociation. In accordance with these instruc- 
tions he appointed a committee composed of 
the following: <A. O. Neal, professor of school 
administration at the State university, chair- 
man; [. Colodny, editor of the Arizona 
Teacher; Superintendents G. C. Cornelius, of 
Winslow; W. P. Bland, of Globe; and C, F., 
Philbrook, of Bisbee; H. H. Foster, assistant 
professor of philosophy and education, of the 
State university ; and C. O. Case, State super- 
intendent of public instruction. The commit- 
tee, through its chairman and secretary, cor- 
gesponded with the commissioner of educa- 
tion, requesting that the bureau of education 
make the survey. In December, 1915, the 
State superintendent of public instruction, on 
behalf of the State department of education, 
officially requested the bureau of education 
to undertake the work. Arrangements were 
completed, and the actual survey begun in 
the fall of 1916. 

The commissioner of education assigned to 
this work A. C. Monahan, specialist in 
rural school adminfstration, under whose di- 
rection most of the work was done and the 
report prepared; J. C. Muerman, specialist in 
rural education; Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
specialist in rural education; W. 8S. Deffen- 
baugh, specialist in school administration ; 
and F. B. Dresslar, specialist in school sanita 
tion and hygiene. ‘These five members of the 
bureau staff spent in the State time equivalent 
to that of one person for approximately 30 
weeks. They visited schools in 12 of the 14 
counties, and in 22 of the 24 cities employing 
city superintendents. Visits of from 20 min- 
utes to an hour were made to about 200 


school-teachers, and at least 100 visits 
of the same length were made to rural 
school-teachers. In addition, a large number 


of visits were made to other schools for the 
purpose of investigating general conditions— 
the location of buildings, sites, grounds, equip- 
ment, etc. The equivalent of two weeks’ time 
was spent by one member of the staff in the 
office of the State department of education 
making a thorough examination of its records 
and reports, financial accounts, and general 
methods of conducting business. 

In addition to this work, J. C. Muerman, 
representing the bureau, spent several weeks 
in Arizona the previous year in visiting schools 
in three counties. 

The survey of the two State normal schools 
was made by H. W. Foght. of the bureau staff, 
who spent three weeks at Flagstaff and Tempe. 
Visits were made also to both normal schools 
by at least two other members of the bureau 
staff. The survey of the State university was 
made by Samuel P. Capen, specialist in higher 
education of the bureau, assisted by President 
Livingston Farrand, of the University of 
Celorado. 


In many ways the schools of Arizona 
rank high, comparing favorably with 
those of States most advanced in edu- 
eation, The expenditure for public edu- 
cation in comparison with the wealth of 
the State and the expenditure per school 
child are about the average for Western 
States. The method of raising funds for 
school support has proved excellent, The 
unit of support is large, and the small 
school is provided with at least $850 for 
maintenance each year. Suitable build- 
ings are being erected at a rapid rate to 
replace the pioneer buildings. The per- 
centage of teachers who are profession- 
ally trained is larger than in a majority 
of the States, and the salaries paid are 
higher than those paid in any other, 





1 Bulletin 1917, No. 44, obtainable from the 
8 rintendent of Documents, Government 
Pr se Office, Washington, D. C. Trice, 35 
cen 








with possibly two or three exceptions. 
The State seems alive with the desire for 
the best in education, In all of these re- 
spects an excellent beginning has been 
made and progress may be expected by 
the continuation and enlargement of 
these policies. On the other hand, there 
are weaknesses due largely to the fact 
that the State lacks the cooperation of 
educational agencies and the definite con- 
structive leadership which comes as a re- 
sult of a centralized administrative sys- 
tem. Such a system and the cooperation 
and leadership which eventuate from it 
are essntial not only that the best results 
may be obtained in specific instances, but 
they are that 
State-wide progress which is the concern 
of the 
whole rather than as separate individual 


especially necessary for 


Commonwealth considered as a 


communities, 


Recommendations Relating to Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


1. Centralization of the State school 
system, placing the responsibility of the 
administration of the public-school sys- 
tem definitcly upon the State board of 
education and the State departinent of 
cducation working in cooperation with the 
county boards of education and school- 
district trustees.—The State should ex- 
ercise a sufficient degree of administrative 
control to assure that schools are main- 
wherever needed and that all 
are efficient. This can be done 
best through the following organization: 

(1) For the State, a State board of 
education and a State department of edu- 
cation, the State superintendent of public 
instruction being the executive officer of 
the State board and the actual head of 
the department. 

(2) For each county, a county board 
of education to assume general control 
over the schools in the county, with the 
eounty superintendent as its executive 
officer, 

(3) For each local district, urban and 
rural, a local board of trustees. 

The State and county superintendents 
should be professional officers, selected 
and appointed by the State and county 
boards, respectively, as city superintend- 
ents are now selected and appointed by 
city boards. 

2. Reorganiaztion of the State board of 
education conferring upon it enlarged 
powcrs.—The State board of education 
should be composed of seven members, 
men and women of affairs, scholarship, 
and business ability, but not necessarily 
engaged in education. They should be 
appointed from different parts of the 


tained 


schools 





State by the governor with the approval 
of the senate, or elected by the people. 
The term of office should be eight years, 
not more than two terms expiring each 
biennium. The members should 
without pay, except perhaps a reasonable 
per diem, and should receive their actual 
traveling and other expenses. 

3. Provision for a nonpolitical State 
superintendent who shall be the head of 
an enlarged and more cffective State de- 
partment of education.—The State super- 
intendent of public instruction should be 
selected and appointed by the State board 
of education in a manner similar to the 
selection and appointment of city superin- 
tendents by city boards of education and 
college presidents by college boards of 
trustees. He should be selected for his 
particular fitness for the position, regard- 
less of whether or not a resident of the 
State at the time of appointment. The 
appointment should be for a_ specified 
term sufficiently long to insure the most 
efficient service, the State board having 
power to remove him from office for in- 
efficiency or malfeasance. The salary 
should be fixed by the State board and 
should be sufficient to secure a suitable 
person with adequate professional edu- 
cation and experience in teaching, super- 
vision, and school administration. The 
department should have, in addition to 
the State superintendent, at least two 
general assistants as field agents to in- 


serve 


spect schools under control of the State 
board and others receiving State aid for 
special purposes and to act as advisors 
and assistants to the State supevintend- 
ent, also a State school architect, an ex- 
pert statistician, a chief of a division of 
certification, one person in charge of text- 
book distribution, and the 
clerical assistants. 

4, Provision for 


necessary 


county control of 


county school funds through county 
boards of education and nongolitical 
county superintendeunts.—There should 


be in each county a county board of edu- 
cation charged with the general manage- 
ment of the schools of the county. That 
board should fix district boundaries and 
the location of schoolhouses ; and employ 
or approve the employment of all teach- 
ers. It should be composed of five per- 
sons not engaged in school work, elected 
by popular vote from various parts of 
the county. The term of office should be 
at least six years, not more than one- 
third of the terms should expire each 
biennium, and not more than one member 
of the board should be a resident of any 
city district. The board should appoint 
the county superintendent, who should 
be its executive officer and the supervisor 
of all schools except those in city dis- 
tricts employing superintendents. The 
county board should determine from the 
estimates made by the county superin- 
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of money to be 
commissioners for 


tendents the amount 


levied by the county 
school purposes, 

It should apportion an equitable por- 
tion of the State and county funds to in- 
dependent city districts, and all expendi- 


tures for schools in the county except 
those in such districts should have its ap- 
proval, The county board should pur- 
chase through the county superintend- 


ent all supplies ef an instructional nature 
used in the county except in the city dis- 
tricts with superintendents. County su- 
perintendents should be appointed for 
their particular fitness for the office, and 
enly persons with adequate professional 
training and experience should 

be 


appointed for a specific term, 


eligible. They should be 
the board having power to re- 
from for 
inefliciency or malfeasance, 
The board should fix the sal- 
ary, determine the number of 
assistants to be employed, fix 


move him oflice 


salaries, and employ 
the recommendation 
of the superintendent. 

Local school districts should 


their 


them on 


remain as at present, and the 
county should have power to 
consolidate, divide, and change 


district boundaries at its dis- 


cretion. Local trustees should 
be elected as at present to act 

istodians of the 
building, to attend to repairs 


and upkeep, and to be imme- 


school 


diate overseers of the schools. 
They should be agents of the 
county board, and agents of 
their districts to make recom- 
to the county 
board relating to supplies and 
equipment needed and to 
terchers desired. The locul 
districts should be permitted 
to employ special teachers in 
addition to those employed 
by the county, if they desire 
to do so, and to meet the ex- 


mendations 


penses incurred. 

City systems employing full- 
time superintendents should 
be independent of the county board in 
general administration and supervision, 
They should be required to repert to the 
county superintendent and county beard 
all statistical information needed by the 
county board, and the State department 
of education, and to submit evidence that 
they are complying with all State school 
laws before any part of the State and 
eounty funds is apportioned to them. 

5. Reorganization of the method of ap- 
portioning State funds on a basis which 
recognizes county and local effort.—No 
decrease should be permitted in ‘the 
amount per school child distributed from 





the State school fund. Its method of 
distribution to the counties should be 
changed, as the present method is on a 
basis which bears little relation to the 
ability of the several counties to support 
schools, or to what they are already do- 
ing in education. Each county should 
receive a fixed sum for every teacher em- 
ployed in public elementary and second- 
ary schools, the remainder of the State 


school fund being apportioned to the 
counties on the basis of the aggregate 
attendance. sefore distribution a por- 


tion should be withheld from each county 
sufficient to pay for the textbooks and 
other instructional supplies purchased by 
the State for the public schools in that 





When a county beard of education is 
provided te assume general management 
of the schools of the county, the county 
board should pay over to city districts 
with full-time superintendents an equi- 
table portion of the State and county 
funds, The rest of the funds the county 
board should expend to maintain schools 
as nearly equal as possible in all parts of 
the county where schools are needed, 

Local school districts showld continue 
as at present to raise funds for special 
purposes to supplement the county funds, 
and to provide bond issues for bullding 
and other permanent improvements. 

High-school districts and 





high schools of the State. 
a report of a survey of the schools of the State. 
Bureau of Education.] 














elementary school districts 
should be coterminous, All 
common-school districts now 
included in union high-school 
districts should be consolidatel 
into one district for both ele- 
mentary and high-school pur- 
poses, and under the same man- 
agement and control. In di- 
viding State and county funds 
between the independent city 
districts and the rest of the 
county, average daily attend- 
ance in high schools should be 
included as well 2s that In ele- 
mentary schools. High schools 
in independent districts would 
therefore be supported largely 
by State and county funds and 
should be free of tuition to all 
pupils of the county. 

6G. Requirement of a higher 
standard of general and pre- 
[essional education for teach- 











ers, a revision of the method of 
certification, c&tablishment of 
a certification division in the 
State department of educa- 
tion, which shall be also @ 
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county. This arrangement is necessary 
on account of the lack of responsibility 
felt by the county and district authori- 
ties for the proper care of books under 
the present plan. 

The support of the State department 
of education should be provided by direct 
appropriation, The appropriation should 
be in a lump sum, so that the State hoard 
would be able to pay necessary salaries 
and determine the number of assistants, 
All funds for special purposes, such as 
for teachers’ pensions, vocational educa- 
tion, etc., should be provided by direct 
appropriation and not be taken from the 
State school fund. 





The circles indicate the area within a 10-mile radius of each of the 29 
{From “ Educational Conditions in Arizona.” 
Bulletin 1917, No. 44, 


teachers’ employment bw 
reau.—The State should re- 
quire that all new teachers 
employed after a certain date 
should have general education 
not less than the equivalent 
of a four-year standard high- 


] school course and a stated amount of pro- 


fessional work in education, consisting of 
classroom instruction in a recognized in- 
stitution for training teachers. One year 
after the passage of such an act a mini- 
mum of six weeks of such professional 
education should be required, and the 
amount required in each succeeding year 
should be gradually increased until by 
1924 the amount required should be 
equivalent to that obtained in a two-year 
normal-school course. This means a to- 
tal of six years of secondary and profes- 
sional education beyond completion of 
the eighth grade. 
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The State board of examiners should 
be abolished and its work done by a di- 
vision of certification in the State depart- 
ment of education. Certificates should 
be issued by the State board on the rec- 
ommendation of the certificating divi- 
sion. The kinds of certificates and the 
requirements for each should be fixed 
by the State board and not by the State 
legislature. Certificates should be is- 
sued as far as possible on credentials of 
education and experience. 

The diplomas of the State normal 
schools should be recognized as teaching 
certificates valid for two years and re- 
newable by the State board of education 
on presentation of evidence of satisfac- 
tory teaching and the completion of the 
minimum amount of professional reading 
determined by the State board of educa- 
tion. 

The divison of certification of the State 
department should be also a teachers’ em- 
ployment bureau to assist teachers in pro- 
curing positions and to assist local au- 
thorities in obtaining teachers. A small 
fee for certificates and a fee for registra- 
tion should be charged. 

7. llow to encourage the erection of 
suitable school buildings and to prevent 
the erection of undesirable ones.—The 
plans for all school buildings to be 
erected in the State should be submitted 
to the State department of education for 
approval before work is begun. The de- 
partment should employ a school archi- 
tect to consider such plans and also to 
prepare plans and_= specifications for 
school authorities anywhere in the State 
at the fees ordinarily charged for such 
work. The architect should be paid a 
fixed salary and the fees collected should 
be turned into the State treasury. 

8. Rearranged course of study espe- 
cially to meet the conditions in the one- 
teacher schools.—The State course of 
study should be arranged in such a way 
as to make it adaptable to one-teacher 
schools, to two-teacher schools, and to 
schools with three or more teachers. The 
course should be gradually revised to 
make it fit more closely the conditions 
peculiar to the State. 

9. Provision for expert supervision of 
rural schools——The supervision of the in- 
structional work in all schools outside of 
those in independent cities employing 
full-time superintendents should be under 
the direction of the county superintend- 
ent. He should be an able educator, fitted 
by experience and training, and have ade- 
quate office help and assistant super- 
visors when necessary. The assistant su- 
pervisors, when qualified for the work, 
might be engaged for part of their time 
and paid part of their salary by the 
State agricultural college as leaders in 
the junior agricultural club work. The 








club work is primarily education, not 
agriculture, and in this way can be made 
a definite part of the school work and 
of the highest educational value. 

10. Reorganization of the method of 
handling State textbooks to prevent un- 
necessary losses—One person should be 
employed in the State department to de- 
vote his entire time to the care and de- 
livery of textbooks. County superintend- 
ents should be responsible for the requi- 
sitions submitted by the school districts 
in order that only necessary books be in- 
cluded. District clerks should be bonded 
and held responsible for the care and de- 
livery of the books to the school, which 
delivery in many cases can be made di- 
rectly from the publishers. Each county 
superintendent should have on hand a 
supply to be issued in emergencies. The 
cost of textbooks furnished to each county 
by the State should be deducted from the 
State funds after apportionment to the 
counties, but before distribution. Care- 
ful investigation should be made of the 
advantages of handling the State books 
through a State depository to determine 
whether the method should be continued 
or whether the books should be pur- 
chased direct from the publishers by the 
State department, the State department 
itself acting as depository. If after the 
investigation the depository is retained, 
the representative of the State depart- 
ment in charge of books should have 
office room in the department building 
and have immediate oversight of the 
shipment and return of books. 


The Normal Schools, and the Depart- 
ment of Education in the University 
of Arizona. 

1. The establishment of a single board 
of control for the two normal schools, to 
supplant the two local boards and the ex 
officio State board of education. 

2. Restriction of the field of the State 
nermal schools to preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers and instructors in 
special subjects for elementary schools 
until the demand for 
trained elementary school teachers shall 


professionally 


have been satisfied. 

3. Restriction of the department of ed- 
ucation in the university to preparation 
of high-school teachers and special super- 
visors. 

4. Gradual elimination of the purely 
high-school students from the normal 
schools. 

5. Organization of four-year prenormal 
departments within the normal schools 
for students coming from communities 
without high-school facilities who wish 
to prepare for normal-school entrance. 

6. Discontinuance of the arrangement 
under which the Northern Arizona State 





Normal School offers high-school facili- 
ties for the children of Flagstaff. 

7. Provision for further differentiation 
of courses of study in the normal schools, 
but particularly in the Northern Arizona 
Normal School. 

8. Gradual increase in the normal- 
school entrance requirements to gradua- 
tion from a four-year high-school course. 

9. Standardization of the normal-school 
courses as two and three year courses 
above high-school grade. 

10. Provision for specialized depart- 
ments in which to prepare rural teachers. 
Arizona being predominantly rural, the 
preparation of teachers for rural schools 
should be the principal function of these 
normal schools, 

11. Division of the State into extension- 
service districts, one for each normal 
school, within which each school shall or- 
ganize extension service for the teachers 
of the State. 

12.-Enlarged material facilities and 
equipment in both normal schools to meet 
the rapid expansion of the institutions. 

13. Establishment of a practice school 
of secondary grade as a working labora- 
tory of the department of education in the 
University of Arizona. 

14. Funds for the improvements con- 
tained above should be raised by an issue 


of State bonds. 





THE CHILD’S WORTH TO THE 
WORLD. 


jut the American child has come to 
his day, too. His services, no matter if 
unskilled, command a higher wage than 
his father’s did a few weeks ago. The 
fishman stands at a corner where early 
school-going children pass, offering $2 to 
the boy who will stay out of school that 
day to serve fish-wanting customers. It 
is up to the teacher to make that day 
worth $2 to the boy who refuses to stay 
away from school, She knows that— 

Just beyond to-morrow’s gates 

Arrayed and strong the battle waits, 
and she highly resolves that each child 
of hers shall enter-that waiting battle 
strong in body, trained .in mind, with his 
soul kindled to the service of the new 
patriotism, to the end that every other 
child on God's fair earth may have his 
chance to learn the blessedness of Democ- 
racy.—Mary McSkimmon, in The Congre- 
gationalist and Advance. 





HOW TO PLAY TWELVE GOOD 
GAMES. 





A leaflet telling how to play 12 good 
games and showing just how the games 
will help to make the children stronger 
can be secured on request from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
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